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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Billion Dollars 


Life Insurance in Force 


In June the London Life passed an important milestone — the 
attainment of a Billion Dollars of Life Insurance in Force. All 
its policies — now more than 825,000 — have been purchased 
by people of this Dominion. 

The Company would like to express its appreciation for the 
confidence placed in it by so many Canadians. It considers 
itself privileged to be both a partner in arranging their financial 
security, and a trustee of funds being used for the development 
of our country. 


The London Life Insurance Company 
Head Office - London, Canada 
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... Are Best”’ 


“Old wood is best to burn; 
Old books are best to read; 


Old friends are best to trust” 
—and to our way of thinking, old-established 
firms are best to trade with. You can’t stay in 


business over 67 years without doing business 


pretty well! 


Smallman & Ingram 


LONDON, CANADA 
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Good Will — Not Good Luck, Has Built This Business 


The W. G. Young Co. Ltd. 


Diamond Merchants — Jewellers 





We are this year celebrating our Golden Jubilee (1894-1944), thanks 
to the confidence placed in this firm by tens of thousands of cusotmers. 
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LONDON EAST LONDON KITCHENER 
=" Geo. A. Young & Co. Ltd. London and Kitchener 
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Tisdall Jewellers Ltd. Toronto 
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We zealously guard our reputation for dependability with 








our customers, suppliers and our competitors alike. With us 
the outstanding meaning of the word is the ability to send you 
highest quality merchandise—not next week—but when you 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TVA DEMOCRACY ON THE MARCH 
DAVID E. LILIENTHAL, 


Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York and London. 


HIS is an inspiring volume which leaves the reader full of hope 
for the future of Democracy. Although the author does not pretend 

to be objective but states his convictions and presses his conclusions, a 
reader would be extremely cynical if he were not cheered by the record. 

The author does not give a full account of the TVA. He has only 
briefly summarized the engineering and technical aspects of the enter- 
prise and has given little on the public power issue which has been the 
centre of most controversy about the TVA in the past. 

The volume deals with some of the more unexpected aspects of the 
impact of the Authority on the region it covers. Some of the social and 
economic implications in the development of hydro-electric power and 
rural electrification come easily to the mind. It does not require a great 
stretch of the imagination to picture the improved situation of a farm 
woman having water pumped to her kitchen instead of having to carry 
it in a bucket from a well, or the large development of industry made 
possible by power. But this makes up only a small part of the account. 

The story of conservation and erosion control; the production of 
phosphates; experiments in quick freezing of fruits and vegetables; the 
breaking down of barriers between the experts employed to achieve a 
common purpose; the education of the residents of the area to an active 
participation in the development which to succeed had to grow from 
the grass roots; the establishing of libraries which continued after the 
TVA construction work was finished; and the decentralization of con- 
trol; all this is the story of a revolution. The revolution did not come 
through civil war but “observing the unity of nature, by following 
democratic methods, by the active daily participation of the people 
themselves.” 

The hopeful message of the volume, if the reader will admit that 
the story is a good one, accurately told, is that “all this could have 
happened in almost any of the thousand other valleys where rivers run 
from the hills to the sea.” 

JAMES J. TALMAN. 
The University of Western Ontario. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Standard Life was the first Life Insurance Company in 
Canada, commencing business in 1833. It has always con- 
centrated on strength and solidity rather than expansion. The 
Company was issuing policies on the lives of London citizens 
as far back as 1846. 


Local Office - 365 Richmond St., London 


J. H. GOODMAN, Branch Manager 
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Safeguard 
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THE POSITIVE APPROACH TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
T. NORMAN DEAN, M.A. 


Some Time Alexander Mackenzie Fellow in Political Science, 
University of Toronto, and Flood Fellow in 
Economics, University of California. 

HE popularity of the appeal of various and varying plans, schemes 

and ideas of so-called social security lies in the fact, perhaps, that 
such appeal is emotional, and directly argumentum ad hominem. By 
this is meant that the individual imagines he personally and individually 
will be better off under some scheme of dole by a mysterious and gener- 
ous “Mr. X.” labelled “the government”; that in health he will not have 
to work, and in sickness, invalidity and old age, he will rest serene and 
well cared for by a beneficient agency with an unseen but inexhaustable 
pocketbook. Nor is his interest allowed to flag by the professional 
pundits and the protesting politicians. The “ham-and-eggers”, the 
“Thirty every Thursday”, the Townsendites, as well as the more elite 
parties are anxious to tap the mystical (and mythical) pot of gold 
which allegedly lies at the end of every rainbow. 


Nor are the schemes and plans even new. From time immorial 
man’s fancy has turned to devising plans for leisure without work, joy 
without sorrow; in other words, consumption without production. He 
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has wanted to “rub the lamp” and have all his needs, wants and desires 
satisfied, and in his secret heart has hoped to devise some mechanical 
means whereby the lamp might be rubbed for him. 


What man has been seeking is not “social” security. His search 
has been for “individual” security, or rather to secure himself as an 
individual in whatever society of which at the time he may be a member. 
No myth was ever farther from the truth than that of mankind starting 
out in a state of nature wherein there was an abundance of food, as 
well as liberty, equality, justice and brotherly love. Darwin’s descrip- 
tion of the natives of Terra del Fuego; the life of the Australian bush- 
men, the recital of Jesuit fathers that among the American Indians 
“starvation was common, and after eating their skin clothing, and even 
the lacings of their shoes, the natives ate one another” form but a 
modest acquaintance with primitive life but enough perhaps to seal the 
basic fact that men start with nothing. Poverty is not “caused” by the 
oppression of others; it is the starting mark from which the race to 
wealth is run. As A. G. Keller puts it: “That which led us to where 
we are now is not the beckoning of a plump and genial angel, flapping 
comfortably along before us, but shrewd prods from the sharp stick 
of Necessity from behind. And the features of Necessity are those of 
Hunger and Want”. 


“Land, Labour and Capital, these three, are the elements of pro- 
duction” has been the watch-word of classical Economics. Productive 
labour is the original activity for living and its organization the basic 
one. That this cannot cease to be so is self-evident; “but it is precisely 
the obvious that most needs underscoring and elaboration, for men are 
prone to ignore it as being depressing, demeaning or materialistic in 
favour of pleasant visions which without any trouble they conjure up 
out of their heads”. Men have always worked, for labour is the lot of 
man, even though they have hated it, and have practised self-denial 
when it was against inclination. Hence man is not “free”. He is under 
the compulsion to work. Labour was a necessity for the primitive and 
remains so for the masses of mankind. Work, being inevitable, becomes 
habitual but this does not cause man to take to it with affection, natur- 
ally and joyously. Like the small school-boy who lives for holidays, 
man’s dream is for idleness, not for his world, not for his nation, not 
for his society, but for himself and himself alone. 


The formation of capital requires foresight and stern self-mastery. 
Food being acquired, it must not be gorged to extinction: something 
must be saved to labour on and only on the acquirements of the past can 
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the future be made secure. With foresight and self-discipline, labour 
becomes steady and organized and capital is secured and saved, as wants 
and the primal one is hunger, are satisfied and the security of the 
individual increases by the accumulation of capital, new desires for 
better things are evoked and to satisfy these new wants, greater efforts 
are necessary but the accumulated capital aids in satisfying them by 
the purchase of tools or machines thus extending the capacity of the 
workman. By specialization and barter or trade peaceful access, and 
even war, the range of labour is widened, and capital emerges as such, 
as energy stored up against the struggle for maintenance. “He who has 
it need not strive for the means of living either so hard or so long, as 
must the non-possessor: indeed if he has enough of it he may grandly 
knock off work, temporarily or permanently.” Capital then can be 
regarded as an accumulation of the products of labour, and is the result 
of self-denial. It emanates from the action of labour on land, and be- 
comes the incomparable instrument for attaining the security in living 
for which men long. Enemies of “capitalism” are mainly disgruntled 
critics of the property system, that is the manner in which capital is 
distributed and owned. The reason for the hate, still considering the 
individual as thinking only of himself, is that they cannot get hold of 
capital though they ardently desire to share in all its benefits. This dis- 
satisfaction with capital is a tribute to capital’s desirability. Capital is 
the sole agent of the freedom of mankind; it makes free the man who 
must work. Capital has raised societal organization to the highest 
degree of complexity and efficiency which it has yet attained. 


Capital is free: neither land nor labour are. Application of labour 
to the land produces capital if there be self-discipline enough to preserve 
the fruits of labour. Capital can be obtained by anyone willing to work 
and willing to save, that is in a free state where outside pressures have 
not trammelled the labourer. Aggression of one individual to another’s 
detriment, deliberate manipulation of the tools of production, over- 
extension of property rights so that labour is held as serf to capital, 
aggrandisement of the profit motive are some of the ways that the 
acquisition of capital may be denied to the individual. 


Without dogmatism, then, let the thesis be solidly announced and 
plainly stated: without suspension of the law of gravitation, one cannot 
lift himself by his own boot-straps: by simply ignoring or willing away 
the elementary facts does not constitute a moral judgment for there are 
things which simply are and no amount of protest will do away with 
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them, and the stark realism is that what the individual is looking for 
is his individual security, his own weal in society and not the welfare 
of the society of which he is today a part. Self-sacrifice is rarely in- 
dulged in if the opportunity of the moment is self-aggrandisement. 
Therefore, it is held that the approach to any so-called social security 
plan must be to and not from the individual. 


It naturally follows if we accept this fundamental proposition that 
social security plans must be positive, not negative in their application, 
that is they must function so as to preserve the productivity of the 
worker and through that productivity, pay for the social security plan. 
This is not impossible but quite practical for without security plans the 
loss is there just the same. Too often, the opponents, and too aptly the 
proponents of these formulae forget or fail to remember that the loss 
by accident or sickness or maternity, or unemployment or any kind of 
invalidity is present whether there be insurance or security plans or 
whether the person invalidated must bear individually the full costs of 
his misfortune. Compensation for injury, payment of a dole for in- 
validity, old age or for any of the manifold invalidities is a negative 
thought and such plans admit a premise incompatable with the notion 
of social or individual progress—namely that invalidity is necessary 
at all. No one believes that any mental, physical, pathological or philo- 
sophical factor can stave off the onset of old age, nor that the arm 
amputated by industrial accident can grow on again. But this, it seems, 
is beside the point. Can prophylatic and preventive measures lessen the 
hazard to invalidity? Can a logical, low-cost plan of insurance with 
more or less adequate compensation be provided without interfering 
with the individual’s productivity? The answer to both questions seems 
to be in the affirmative, and those answers constitute the positive 
approach to the problem. 


At another time it was written: “Every citizen is, as it were, a 
part of the great economic machine of his country (societas). If he is 
an efficient part he is adding to the national wealth and hence maintain- 
ing social prosperity: if he fails in his efficiency he is a dead weight 
that the rest of the nation must carry and hence he lessens instead of 
increases the public resources”, and again, “the notion that in Work- 
men’s Compensation (and invalidity might as well have been written) 
the payment of compensation in the ultima thule is archaic and ana- 
chronistic. That a non-producer can be compensated by the productivity 
of a producer is true, but it is equally true that the loss is thereby 
doubled, so that the burden on society is not lessened but increased. The 
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only economic balance is when loss is reduced and the compensation is 
equivalent: it is not until the compensation is less than the reduction 
of loss that economic gain or economic satisfaction ensues. The real 
compensation Act and the true administration of that legislation lies 
in the fundamental conception that accident prevention seeks to keep 
people at work and that full force must be given to rehabilitory meas- 
ures to get those unfortunate enough to be injured back to work. 
“|. . Compensation is merely the income or provision for subsistence 
while the workman is undergoing necessary treatment or, failing ade- 
quate treatment to substitute as money indemnity for that which is lost, 
and for which treatment and rehabilitation cannot restore in a physical 
or material sense.” 


This is the positive theory of social security plans that they seek 
to co-ordinate and centralize matters so that savings may be made. 
That such savings can be made is hardly disputable in light of experi- 
ence. If a state body does the insuring, we have the record of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario. During its lifetime (since 
January 1915) benefits have more than doubled and rates charged have 
not increased : today, Ontario is paying the highest benefits in the world. 
This has been brought about perhaps by four things: (a) centralization 
and co-ordination, (b) interest (both moral and financial), (c) accident 
prevention effort and (d) improved medical service. Low inaugural 
rates were because the state took over the insurance function and thus 
saved commissions, taxes and profits. The important thing, however, 
was and is the combined effort of industry and labour to minimize 
accidents both in frequency and severity. 


First of all, centralization and co-ordination measures the fullness 
and the confines of the problem. By direct participation, our interest is 
quickened and if for no other motive than that of individual profit, as 
individual stockholders in the common enterprise we demand adequate 
management. By preventive measures we reduce the problem, all co- 
operating so as to make it cheaper for each individual: by prophylaxis, 
including education, we prevent the need of indemnity. And when the 
disability of invalidity has by means of centralization, co-ordination, 
interest, prevention and prophylaxis been reduced to an absolutely 
irreducible minimum, we compensate for the remainder, perhaps never 
adequately, but certainly to ensure freedom from hunger and want. 
This, then, is ‘the positive approach to the individual: no acceptance of 
the inevitability of invalidity, which is despairingly defeatism: no 
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apathy as to the occurrence of invalidity but direct action to remove 
causes and hence lessen effects. 


Two conclusions may now be drawn. First: The positive approach 
to the individual in social security begins with the fact that invalidities 
heretofore borne by the individual can be ensured by positive action 
and the residue spread over the society in such manner as to enter into 
the costs of production without interference with competitive enterprise. 
Second: By combining all social security items into one plan there is 
true individual security on a social basis, and that plan equalizes, not 
only the burden of payment but the relief of invalidity without advan- 
tage to the individual but with protection to society. 


Attention is forcibly directed to the hodge-podge of social enact- 
ments, attempting to relieve invalidities but creating inequalities of 
payment. Soldiers’ pensions differ in amount to industrial pensions. A 
widow under old age pension does not get the same as a widow under 
mother’s allowance and both differ from what she would get under a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. A person congenitally blind gets much 
less than a person blinded by accident under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. If a person is injured by a motor car while he is under employ- 
ment covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act he gets scheduled 
indemnities : if not under employment he has to sue and prove negligence. 
These examples might be multiplied many times more. The point is 
that if there is to be individual security it might be well to examine 
critically existing plans and that a comprehensive and co-ordinated plan 
be worked out. This was the idea behind the Beveridge Plan. It would 
be amazing to find that in spite of all the anomalies presently to be 
found, how near the ideal Ontario would come if there were co-ordination 
with a common denominator. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
with that co-ordination benefits and relief could be equalized and spread 
and greater opportunities presented to more people. By taking the 
burden off the backs of individuals and spreading it over society would 
make for greater individual opportunity without impairing the incentive 
to labour, without extinguishing free enterprise and without substituting 
for the burden on the back a bureaucrat on the neck. (At least this 
latter is a pious hope.) 


The antagonistic co-operation of conflicting classes, and the eternal 
struggle between wants and their satisfaction, as well as an extensive 
set of differences in the most of those who have not and those who 
have, made most plans of social security merely legislative compromises 
of opposing interests. The assumption of “natural rights” that is that 
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rights guaranteed by nature or God, a short way of saying we are too 
apathetic, ignorant or indolent to make diligent enquiry or that “it 
sounds much wiser to emit a positive pontificial utterance”, obscures 
the plain fact that rights are naught but plain, homely, practical adjust- 
ments necessary to life in society and to the life of society itself. Rights 
cannot be absolute for they are evolutionary. 


“Where freedom slowly broadens down from precedent unto prece- 
dent.” In history they are seen in the constant readjustment to newly 
arising situations. The interests of society, which necessitate peace 
and order, are paramount over all personal wants, aims, desires and 
dissatisfactions. 


The aspect of rights that all men were created free and equal, the 
extension of the philosophies of Montesquieu and Rosseau is that men 
having been created equal ought to be equal now, meaning usually “equal 
in rights”. Again, Keller: “If men are equal at all it is when they are 
all equal to zero, that is when they are dead. Quality disallows equality 
as equality discourages quality.” The history of man forbids thinking 
men ever have been equal: certainly they are not now. As for the future, 
even with equal opportunity being provided, the quality will determine 
end results. 


There is, by the same token, no “natural” liberty. Liberty arises 
under the law. If any member of a society had full liberty, no other 
member could have it. Law becomes necessary to protect the over- 
aggrandisement of the individual and history is a long series of 
“reconciliations between the two extremes of omnipotence of the organi- 
zation and freedom of the individual”. When the government (that is 
‘ the law) controls little there is anarchy, when the government controls 
much there is socialism. The particular ideology expressed by general 
terms such as socialism or anarchy matiers little: the important thing 
is the proper adjustment of the individual’s position so as to create 
opportunity for his advancement to and for the best interest of society. 
That form of government suits best which is best, when national weal 
and individual welfare become paramount; when pressures are relieved 
before they cause much irritation. 














APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM FOR UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES 


J. ROSS BELTON, 
General Manager, Gutta Percha and Rubber, Limited 


HORTLY after the last war, Gutta Percha and Rubber, Limited, 

decided that it should take into the organization a certain number 

of university graduates who might, after a period of training, become 

junior executives and, ultimately, become part of the personnel from 

whom senior executives would be chosen. I happened to be a member 

of the first group of graduates starting an apprenticeship course and 
so have been in a position to observe its evolution. 


Before elaborating on our Apprenticeship System, it might be well 
to provide a reason for its existence. Our Company produces a wide 
range of rubber goods in the major product subdivisions—tires, foot- 
wear and mechanical rubber goods which include belting, hose and 
moulded articles. The design, construction and production of these 
products call for engineering imagination and skill of a high order. The 
evolution of the industry has been in the direction of a continual 
improvement in product through research, and this evolution has tended 
to accelerate with the years. In a company such as ours, which is entirely 
Canadian and has been in existence for over sixty-one years, the execu- 
tive personnel was, in the earlier stages, largely chosen from those 
individuals who had come up in the organization, not because of any 
particular educational background but solely because of native ability 
and experience in the Company. The advent of research as a formal 
necessity changed all this and created the need for the recruitment of 
individuals into the organization who would have the educational back- 
ground for the training and experience which we could give them 
preparatory to undertaking research or supervisory projects. This, then, 
is the reason for our Apprenticeship System. 


There are certain functions which can be better performed and 
certain departments which can be better supervised by university gradu- 
ates than by those without such an educational background. This has 
long been recognized in our laboratory, where graduate chemists or 
chemical engineers have been responsible for the specification and test- 
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ing of raw materials; for the compounding of the many rubber mixes 
required for the widely diverse products; for the technical control over 
these products in production, and for the testing of finished goods. This 
is also true of our engineering department, where mechanical engi- 
neering is essential to the design, building, installation and maintenance 
of plant and equipment. It is substantially true of our development 
departments responsible for the design and construction of tires, foot- 
wear and mechanical goods. In the case of production department 
supervisors, experience is most important, since the supervisor is deal- 
ing not only with things but also largely with people; but, even here, 
and particularly in certain departments, educational background is also 
important. In the selling end, there is a need for a technica! education 
for mechanical goods salesmen covering the mining fields, the pulp and 
paper industry, etc., since they have a technical service to perform over 
and beyond mere selling. In the administrative end, the need for a 
university education is less apparent though possibly quite as desirable. 
This is so since, apart from the accounting function, the need is not 
so much for a technical skill as it is for peculiar qualities of mind which 
are no more to be found in university graduates than elsewhere except 
so far as education can be said to have enhanced them. 


The Apprenticeship System under which I received my initial train- 
ing with the Company back in the early twenties was well conceived 
but not particularly well planned in detail. It was a new departure and, 
without the background of experience, it was difficult to gauge the 
necessary steps in training and the length of time to be spent on these 
steps for optimum results. Several individuals were brought in under 
this early Apprenticeship System, which was varied in content and 
length of time in each case. Its worth, despite any weaknesses, has been 
demonstrated by.the fact that those individuals retained by the Company 
are presently holding senior positions. 


The Apprenticeship System was paralleled by a system of promo- 
tion from within and of recruitment of trained individuals from outside, 
and the emphasis placed upon it varied with the need for executives and 
with the ability of the various systems to meet that need. During the 
depression years of the early thirties, the Apprenticeship System was 
dormant due to lack of opportunity; but, as business again began to 
pick up, it was decided that it should be revived and reorganized. The 
personnel department was instructed to bring in recommendations with 
regard to an Apprenticeship System for university graduates, and did 
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so in 1936. These recommendations necessarily dealt with the whole 
problem of executive recruitment and training, and laid down certain 
principles. For instance, it was decided that the need for senior execu- 
tives should be met by promotion from within, wherever possible, and 
that provision should be made to prepare potential executives for such 
promotion. It was also decided that employees of the Company who 
could be considered the equivalent of university graduates as prospects 
for the training programme should be given the preference as candidates 
for such training. Finally, it was decided that the graduates of the 
Apprenticeship System should be given no preference over other eligible 
employees when opportunities of promotion arose. The Personnel 
Department was well aware that from the standpoint of employee rela- 
tions, promotion from within was altogether desirable. The manage- 
ment fully appreciated this fact but realized at the same time that the 
needs of the business, particularly from a technical standpoint, could 
not always be met by promotion from within. 


The Apprenticeship System recommended and adopted was designed 
to train university graduates to take their places on completion of their 
courses as junior executives, or the equivalent, in one of four major 
groups, namely, Production Supervisors; Technicians or Technical 
Supervisors; Office Supervisors; Technical Salesmen or Sales Super- 
visors. In most cases, an engineering degree, either Mechanical or 
Chemical, was a prerequisite; but, in the case of Office and Sales Super- 
visors, a degree in Commerce was more desirable. The full period of 
training was set at eighteen months, the first nine months of which was 
devoted to a general course common to all apprentices, while the last 
nine months was given over to specialized courses different for each of 
the major groups enumerated above. All apprentices started at a com- 
mon salary rate, which was subject to increase at the end of the first 
six months and again at the end of the second six months. On com- 
pletion of the course, rates were reviewed on the basis of the individual’s 
indicated abilities and the job of work to which he was posted. 


The first nine months of the course common to all apprentices was 
designed to give the trainee a general feel of all the production processes. 
The start is made with a week in the Freight Department, which is 
responsible for the receipt and storing of all incoming raw materials. 
This is followed by a week in the Laboratory in which, amongst other 
things, incoming raw materials are tested for adequacy. Then there is 
six weeks in what we call our Primary Departments, where rubber and 
ingredients are prepared, compounded, mixed and calendered prepara- 
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tory to delivery to the Mechanical, Shoe and Tire Factories. Ten weeks 
are set aside for the Mechanical Factory, where belting, hose and 
moulded goods of all kinds are manufactured. The following two weeks 
are spent in the Mechanical Warehouse, where the finished goods are 
stocked, prepared for shipment and shipped to our branches and custom- 
ers. This cycle is completed by eleven weeks in the Shoe Factory; half 
a week only in the Shoe Warehouse; six weeks in the Tire Factory; half 
a week in the Tire Warehouse; and, finally, a week in the Laboratory 
where the finished product of all the Factories is tested for adequacy 
of performance on the job for which it is intended. The return to the 
Laboratory marks the end of the general course, and from that point 
on the training becomes more specialized. 


Before starting the course, some idea has been obtained of the 
major group to which by education, experience, aptitude, temperament 
and desire the individual appears most fitted. As pointed out before, a 
graduate Mechanical Engineer is particularly fitted by education to 
become an Engineering, Development or Sales Department Technician 
or Technical Supervisor; or a Production Supervisor. Similarly, a 
Chemist or Chemical Engineer is best fitted to become a Laboratory 
Technician or Technical Supervisor; while a Commerce graduate is 
equally or better fitted than an Engineer for the administrative positions 
such as Office Supervisor, Accountants, etc. As a check on practical 
aptitude, for the dual purpose of ensuring satisfactory progress in 
training and deciding on the specialized course to be followed in the 
second nine months, the trainee is given a quiz at regular intervals by 
both the Personnel Manager and the Factory Manager. The questions 
are such as to provide a gauge of the individual’s ability to absorb his 
experience in the factory so that advice may be offered as to ways and 
means of obtaining greater knowledge more quickly. They also seek to 
provide an understanding of the individual’s reaction to his training 
experience so that we may be assured he wants to continue the course 
and that our original ideas with regard to the specialized programme 
to be followed during the second stage of training are correct. 


The second stage of training is most highly specialized in the case 
of those who are slated to become Technicians or Technical Supervisors. 
They are immediately assigned to the department in which their future 
duties are to lie. This procedure is based on the premise that their 
ultimate duties are to be so highly specialized that sufficient general 
background has been provided in the initial training to allow them to 
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get on with their job. They are therefore posted either to the Labora- 
tory, Engineering or Development Departments, where for the ensuing 
nine months every effort is made to acquaint them with the content of 
work of the Department so that at the end of that time they can be 
assigned to jobs or projects within the department as graduates of our 
training course. 


All trainees slated for jobs in Production, Sales or Administration 
receive, during the second stage, a period of training in both the office 
and with the sales force. It is felt that jobs in these major groups can 
be better performed by an individual who has been given at least an 
elementary understanding of each of them since they are interrelated 
to some, and often considerable, degree. The time spent in the office 
varies from sixteen weeks in the case of a Production trainee to twenty- 
seven weeks for an Administrative apprentice who will follow office 
work on completion of his training. Approximately one-half of the time 
is spent in the Supply Department, which is responsible for the control 
of the movement of all materials and goods from the initial stage of the 
purchasing of raw materials, through the production processes, to the 
final stage of the shipping of finished goods to customers. The other 
half of the time is spent in the Accounting Department, responsible for 
all the financial records of the Company, and for the overall co-ordination 
of all office activities. The time spent with the sales force varies from 
eight weeks, in the case of a Production trainee, to nineteen weeks for 
a Sales apprentice. Some of the time is spent with Sales Supervisors; 
but the most of it is spent with salesmen out on their territories contact- 
ing customers. While the Sales and Administrative apprentices spend all 
of their second nine months of training either in the office or with the 
sales force, the Production trainees spend only six months in this way. 
The final three months for Production men is spent largely in the 
Production Department to which they are expected to be posted on 
completion of their course. During this period, their training is directed 
to preparing them for the particular job or project they will undertake 
on graduation. 


We have come, then, to the end of eighteen months of training. It 
seemed a long, long time at the outset but, in retrospect, it has gone 
quickly after all. A good deal has been learned, and perhaps the most 
important lesson is that there is always far more of learning ahead than 
there ever is behind. During the last period, as in the first, apprentices 
have had their regular quizzes from department heads so that on gradu- 
ation it is possible to direct the individual to the job or project which 
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is most urgent and for which he is best fitted. The interests of the 
individual and the Company are made to coincide as closely as possible. 
It is in the graduate’s interest, as it is in the Company’s, to have him 
take up a task which demands attention since, with such a job, results 
are possible. It is in the Company’s interest, as it is in the apprentice’s, 
for him to be given a task for which he is well fitted since this, too, lends 
itself to the production of results. 


The Apprenticeship System outlined represents an important invest- 
ment, both for the apprentice and the Company. A further eighteen 
months of training on top of a university course is indeed an investment 
of moment to the individual. On the Company’s part, it must content 
itself with no return on its investment until completion of training and, 
even then, it cannot count on a commensurate return for certainly 
months, if not a year or more. However, it has proven in many cases 
in the past a good investment for both the individual and the Company. 
It is our belief that it will continue so to prove. 














GRADE-LABELLING IN CANADA 
J. A. HENRY, 


Graduate of University of Western Ontario, 1944 
RADE-LABELLING is the governmental establishment of stand- 
ards for products such as A, B, C, which must be printed on the 
label. This differs from descriptive labelling in that the former is a set 
of legally controlled standards, while the latter is the printing on the 
label by the manufacturer of information about the product which can 
be understood by and of value to the average consumer. 


The controversy about grade-labelling has been imbued with a 
great deal of emotionalism by both the opponents and proponents, and 
even more in the United States than in Canada. A great many people 
look upon grade-labelling as a reform which would ultimately do away 
with brands and even private enterprise itself. From the other side 
there has been a considerable amount of strong language against the 
makers of branded products. The truth probably is somewhere in 
between the two extremes. 


In the United States the argument is often used that Canada . 
already has grade-labelling. This is a haif-truth. What Canada actually 
has is government standards which permit a higher price for a quality 
higher than called for by the standards. They are more “minimum” 
standards than anything else. Under the popular conception of grade- 
labelling the foods are labelled A, B and C, according to quality. 


When the Canadian Meat and Canned Foods Act was passed in 
1907 it was used only to enforce the maintenance of sanitary conditions.' 
It soon became evident, however, that the public must be protected and 
must receive specifically defined products. Accordingly, the Act was 
amended to permit the enforcement of standards also. These standards 
were adopted after four years of close study of the Canadian Canning 
Industry. After their adoption they were given-two years of practical 
demonstration in over forty factories in Canada. 


Before the products of a fruit or vegetable canning plant can be 
marketed the plant and product must conform to these standards. In 
order to obtain a license the operating company must observe and 
1The Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927; Chapter 77, page 1777. 
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maintain certain sanitary conditions in its factory. The products, unless 
otherwise provided for, are graded as “Fancy Quality”, “Choice Qual- 
ity”, or “Standard Quality”, and the labels, which must be a true repre- 
sentation of the quality, quantity and weight of the contents of the 
container, must be submitted to the Department of Agriculture for 
approval. Inspectors from that department visit the various plants 


from time to time to see that the regulaions are complied with. 


Canned foods are graded on the basis of uniformity of maturity, 
color and size, on workmanship and on general condition.2 The govern- 
ment does not say what product may or may not be packed, but it does 
insist that all canned or dried food must be the product of sound, whole- 
some stock—in every way fit for human food. It must be manufactured 
under sanitary conditions and labelled to show the quality as defined in 
the regulations pertaining thereto. Foods imported and exported are 
subject to similar label requirements. No grades other than the ones 
which have been mentioned are permitted. In the words of the Act, “no 
person shall label any container in a manner describing or relating to 
the quality or grade of the contents or the size or capacity of the con- 
tainer otherwise than as prescribed by or under these regulations except 
as may be incidental to any recipe appearing thereon”. 


No one could object to the system as it now stands. Canadians never 
think of the system of standards as anything unusual, but merely take 
it as a matter of course. In all the years the standards have been in 
operation there has never been any talk of “abolition of private enter- 
prise’. The Canadian consumer thinks it is perfectly natural that the 
government should protect the quality of his food purchases. 


The most important plank in the platform for grade-labelling is 
the fact that housewives want it. A survey was taken for Sales Manage- 
ment, August 15, 1943, among 1,020 housewives in sixteen United States 
cities. Assuming that the name of the maker and the brand continued 
to appear on all cans, two-thirds of the women said they would prefer 
the A. B. C. plan as against present labelling and descriptive labelling. 
It is important to remember that it was assumed the name of the maker 
and the brand would continue to appear on all cans. These housewives 
were not voting for a system of government control and elimination of 
brands but for the establishment of standards to help them in buying. 


If Mrs. Public wants something she usually gets it. 


2For example, “Fancy Quality Peaches shall be packed from sound, clean, ripe, firm 
peaches, free from blemishes, skins and pits. The product shail be of extra good 
colour and 75 per cent uniform in size, colour and maturity without excessive 
ragged edges or centres. The syrup shall be clear. No peaches less than 2%” 
in diameter to be used in this grade.” 
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The big worry of manufacturers and retailers is that the consumer 
would believe all goods graded “A” were of identical quality. In the 
above-mentioned survey seven out of every ten women said they would 
think all “A” grades were of identical quality. The women were then 
asked what their favorite brands were in certain groups of commodities. 
After determining their choices, they were asked: “If, under the A-B-C 
grade label practice, the brands you just mentioned were A, and many 
competing brands were also A, do you think you would continue to 
believe that your favorite brands are highest in quality?” Over half 
felt sure that they would continue to believe their favorite brands were 
highest in quality no matter what the alphabetical label said. This seems 
paradoxical and must be discounted a bit since one can never be sure 
of a person’s future actions. The answers, however, would indicate that 
continued strong advertising would tend to keep the brands about in 
the same position they now enjoy if A-B-C labelling was instituted. The 
reactions of housewives in Canada do not differ a great deal from the 
reactions of housewives in the United States. 


The American viewpoint has been that grade-labelling means the 
eventual abolition of brand names. This is not true. It has not been 
so in Canada. The grades merely implement brand names and are a 
guide to the consumer in his buying. Brand names themselves are no 
guarantee of quality, unfortunately. The canners who maintain their 
quality should welcome grade-labelling and those canners who are in- 
clined to let quality slip should be compelled to grade-label their products. 


The whole idea of grade-labelling protects the consumer and the 
producers both. Producers, as shown in the survey for Sales Manage- 
ment, can still advertise their brand and build up consumer preference. 
The consumer can buy the product to which he is partial and know 
quality has been maintained at the level it should be. The days of 
“caveat emptor” have gone. The buyer is protected and the producer 
helps in protecting him, because it is in the best interests of both. 














PRICE INFLATION IN CANADA DURING THE 


CRIMEAN WAR (1854-1856) 


W. SHERWOOD FOX, 
President of the University of Western Ontario, 
and 
JOHN H. COOPER, 
Managing Editor of The Quarterly Review of Commerce. 


VER since prices have been recorded in Canada there have been 

i marked increases caused by wars, even though Canada herself was 
not belligerent. No period is any more interesting in this respect than 
that of the Crimean War (1854-1856). 


How could a comparatively insignificant war thousands of miles 
distant have any effect upon our sheltered economy of that period? 
How could the meagre British expeditionary force have an effect upon 
any national economy? 


Ninety years have passed since the late William Davies gave us 
the first vivid picture of commodity trading in his letters written to 
his brother, James Davies, in England. William Davies was born in 
Wallingford-on-Thames, Berkshire, in June 1831. He came to Canada 
and settled in Toronto, Ontario, in October 1854, where he became the 
founder of the William Davies Company, which was one of the four 
companies merged in 1927 to form Canada Packers, Limited. 


Mr. Davies wrote in his letter of December 2, 1854: 


. . . I have taken a small store . . . I shall not commence in 
the Grocery at present but sell Pork, Beef, Mutton, Poultry, Cheese, 
Butter, Eggs, Sausages, Potatoes, Apples, Flour, Salt, etc, ete. I 
have only taken it by the month, 10 dollars per month. I shall see 
in the course of 2 months what sort of situation it is and if suitable 
I shall then go into Grocery. 


It does not cost nearly so much for fittings here as in the Old 
Country, for they sell Tea out of the chest and cut Butter with the 
Soap knife and weigh 14 lb. Tea in such a scale as you use for 
28 lbs. sugar. . . . I shall have to take out a license to sell Beef 
and Mutton; this is 5/... 
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PRICE INFLATION IN CANADA DURING THE 
CRIMEAN WAR (1854-1856) 
JOHN H. COOPER, 
Managing Editor of The Quarterly Review of Commerce. 
and 


W. SHERWOOD FOX, 
President of the University of Western Ontario, 


'VER since prices have been recorded in Canada there have been 

marked increases caused by wars, even though Canada herself was 

not belligerent. No period is any more interesting in this respect than 
that of the Crimean War (1854-1856). 


How could a comparatively insignificant war thousands of miles 
distant have any effect upon our sheltered economy of that period? 
How could the meagre British expeditionary force have an effect upon 
any national economy? 


Ninety years have passed since the late William Davies gave us 
the first vivid picture of commodity trading in his letters written to 
his brother, James Davies, in England. William Davies was born in 
Wallingford-on-Thames, Berkshire, in June 1831. He came to Canada 
and settled in Toronto, Ontario, in October 1854, where he became the 
founder of the William Davies Company, which was one of the four 
companies merged in 1927 to form Canada Packers, Limited. 


Mr. Davies wrote in his letter of December 2, 1854: 


. . . I have taken a small store . . . I shall not commence in 
the Grocery at present but sell Pork, Beef, Mutton, Poultry, Cheese, 
Butter, Eggs, Sausages, Potatoes, Apples, Flour, Salt, etc, ete. I 
have only taken it by the month, 10 dollars per month. I shall see 
in the course of 2 months what sort of situation it is and if suitable 
I shall then go into Grocery. 


It does not cost nearly so much for fittings here as in the Old 
Country, for they sell Tea out of the chest and cut Butter with the 
Soap knife and weigh 14 lb. Tea in such a scale as you use for 
28 lbs. sugar. . . . I shall have to take out a license to sell Beef 
and Mutton; this is 5/... 
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Crimean War (1854-1856) 


For obvious reasons, unlike the period during the Crimean War 
when Mr. Davies began the foundations of his great export business, 
it is illegal now to commence!’ a new business except under very excep- 
tional circumstances. Even with that barrier set aside, to commence 
business in the same situation in the City of Toronto in 1944 is a vastly 
different problem. 


Before making any comparisons of the price structures during the 
two periods, it will be imperative to look at Canadian currency in 1854. 
Mr. Davies, in speaking of this says: 
December 2, 1854. 


. . . The prices I give are in currency and that is the most 
nondescript affair you ever heard. It is something as follows: 


English 6d called York shilling value 714 
1» Bos ae ; a ae 
“ec 2/6 “ec sé 3/ 
“« fH ¢ *. fae 


The other English coins are not current here. American coins 
are, but the chief medium is paper money in dollars. The provision 
made by the law at that time tells substantially the same story: 

Currency Amendment Act 
16 Victoria 
Assented to 14th June, 1853. 


11. “And be it enacted, That the denominations of money in the cur- 
rency of the Province shall be pounds, dollars, shillings, pence, cents, 
and mills: the pound, shilling and penny shall have, respectively, the 
same proportionate values as they now have, the dollar shall be one- 
fourth of a pound, the cent shall be one-hundredth of a dollar, and the 
mill one-tenth of a cent; and in any statement as to money or money 
value in any agreement, indictment or legal proceeding, the same may 
be mentioned and described in pounds, shillings, and pence, or in dollars, 
cents and mills, or in any or either of such denominations as may be 
considered expedient.” 


IV. “And be it enacted, That the Pound Sterling shall be held to be 
equal to one pound, four shillings and four pence or four dollars, eighty- 
six and two-thirds of a cent, currency, and any British Sovereign of 
lawful weight shall pass current and be legal tender for that sum: .. .” 


The Crimean War fell within the first phase of the so-called Reci- 
procity period of 1854-1866, that is, 1854-1861. What effect would this 
have upon the commodity prices during the war period and how different 
1Order 284 of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, November 1942. 
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is the situation today? The first half of the question may best be 
answered by a chart of prices found in the Canadian Merchants’ Maga- 
zine and Commercial Review.? 


PRICE FLUCTUATION DUE TO RECIPROCITY 


IMPORTED INTO CANADA 


1855 1856 
Articles Quantity Total Price Per Unit Quantity Total Price Per Unit 
Butter, cwt..... 1,820 £ 6,449-13-8 £4-17-9 2,300 £ 11,241-11-10 £4-17- 9 
Cheese, cwt. 9,500 25,995-12-0 2414-8 13,800 38,415- 0- 0 2-15- 8 
Eggs, doz. 13,371 457- 7-2 -9d 64,005 2,415- 1- 9 -10d 
OO” FR Se ae rae ee SOS. EOE ied ” eeecauacnae 85,533- Le 4 ccccccccee 


Meats of All 
Kinds, cwt. 109,096 254,953- 7-9 1-11-6 158,800 354,442-138- 6 £2- 4- 8 
Upon the outbreak of World War II Canada immediately estab- 
lished Foreign Exchange Control which immediately produced effects 
upon policies of trade with the United States. Tariffs were of little 
significance when importation of certain lines was completely forbidden. 
On the other hand, as the war advanced those products which were 
essential to the combined war production effort passed between the two 
countries duty free. With the establishment of the Hyde Park Agree- 
men, the exchange problem was substantially eased. 


The problem of inflation due to short supply in both periods is 
interesting and complicated. During the Crimean War many of the 
materials which should have come to Canada from other countries, 
namely, the United Kingdom and Ireland, were being diverted to other 
places and used for other purposes. The effect of this is shown in a 
chart of prices prepared from those quoted by Mr. Davies which are 
actual “over the counter sales”, and those quoted by the newspapers of 
that period. 


It is evident from the chart that in most cases those prices quoted 
by Mr. Davies are very similar to those quoted by the Daily and Weekly 
Globe of the same period. 


From December 1, 1854, to April 7, 1856, the prices in most 
instances have increased by at least 50%. Many commodities were 
extremely scarce, especially butter, which had to be imported from the 
United States in quantity but, unlike the situation in the present period, 
became a drug on the market in January 1856, when it would be 
expected to be scarcest. This quick change in supply would probably 
be due to the small Canadian market of that period. 


“Volume First, 1857. 
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CONCLUSION 


In 1856 Canada was a colony of less than one-quarter its present 
population. There were few industries and development of our natural 
resources had scarcely begun. Marketing was equally simple. The 
farmers merely brought their produce to the then existing markets and 
prices rose and fell according to the quantity and quality available on 
any particular day. Canada was isolated from England by a great ocean 
that took weeks to cross and there existed no means of communication, 
more rapid than that afforded by the steamship service. Yet there was 
some correlation between our sheltered economy and the war in the 
distant Crimea, but to trace it to any one cause or to measure it in 
percentage terms would be impossible. 








A LABOR VIEW OF THE POST-WAR 


MALCOLM YOUNG, 
United Automobile Workers’ Congress of Industrial Organization. 


HETHER we are to have full employment or unemployment 

after the war is the most pressing question before Labour at 
the present time. Any discussion of labour relations which left this out 
of account would be unreal, since already we are moving into the period 
of conversion where optimism or pessimism about the future will be 
decisive in determining how labour relations will develop. So inevitably, 
in considering labour relations in the period that lies ahead, we must 
consider some of the perspectives of the post war period and some of 
the lessons of the war years. 


For the past four years the chief issue before this country has been 
the winning of the war. It is apparent that this fact has profoundly 
modified the course of labour relations. In spite of the great strains of 
tremendous industrial expansion carried through at a time when an 
attempt was made to freeze wages and conditions, strikes have been 
kept at a minimum. The Hon. Mr. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, has said that in Canada “lost time as a result of labour disputes 
has been trivial when compared with the record of any allied country”. 


That this has been so is the result of the fact that decisive sections 
of all classes put winning the war first. Evidence of this in the field of 
labour relations is seen in the “no-strike” policy of the major sections 
of organized labour, the acceptance of collective bargaining by many 
employers without a “last-ditch” struggle, and the growing recognition 
by government of the right of workers to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. Such new phenomena as labour-management production com- 
mittees and union officials on the directorates of crown companies have 
come about. 


Thus labour relations actually improved during this period of great 
strain because of the national unity which existed around the major 
objective of winning the war. It would be wrong to think that equal 
compromise was made by all groups or that all sections of each group 
consistently followed a policy of putting the war first. Nevertheless, the 
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dominant trend has been to maintain national unity for the achievement 
of victory. 


Labour feels, with good reason, that it has made the greatest sacri- 
fices and the largest compromises for the sake of unity. While manu- 
tacturers in accepting a great amount of government regulation, 
limitation of profits and collective bargaining, permitted a curtailment 
of their normal “rights”, labour refused to use its new power to advance 
its own interests at the expense of unity around the war. Strict wage 
control measures and inefficient government machinery have been pro- 
tested but nonetheless accepted and used by labour. Two of the most 
important of the wartime strikes typical of many others—that of the 
Steel Workers and the Montreal Aircraft Workers—took place only after 
the unions’ requests had been before the government boards over a year 
without a satisfactory settlement. Such strikes do not prove labour’s 
irresponsibility but rather the lengths to which labour has gone in its 
efforts to maintain unity. 


To avoid a knock-down fight with employers during the war re- 
quired great self-control from labour. For low living standards which 
may be figures on a chart to the economically secure, mean day to day 
anxiety to the workers. Low living standards during the war have 
meant overly long hours of work, rising prices, the weary search for 
housing, the attempt to make do with unsatisfactory and often sub- 
standard accommodation, sickness, the truly heroic attemp, by many 
women, to do a factory job and carry on their homes at the same time, 
without the help of nurseries, shopping assistance or other conveniences. 
All these problems have had to be solved against a background of a 
continual struggle to make budgets balance. Official statistics testify 
that such has been the home front fight for thousands of Canadian work- 
ers. Well over half of all Canadian wage-earner families had incomes 
of less han $1,450 in 1941, while the Toronto Welfare Council has put 
the necessary wage for health and decency for a family of five at about 
$1,750. 


It is necessary to note these things—not only to remind ourselves 
what labour has sacrificed for the sake of unity within our nation, but 
to realize some of the problems which must be tackled in the period 
ahead. 


The war is not yet won. It is, however, very likely that we have 
passed the peak of war production and that we will see a gradual con- 
version to peace time production in the next few months which will be 
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rapidly accelerated with the end of the European phase of the war. This 
period of conversion will undoubtedly put a great strain on the unity 
which has been achieved within our country during the war. Already 
widespread alarm has been felt at the scattered lay-offs which have 
taken place. Full employment after the war now becomes the key 
question which our country must solve. 


This is not a post-war question because if the only perspective 
before us is a return to the conditions of the 30’s, then, just as victory is 
in our grasp, unity will begin to disappear through despair about the 
future. With such a prospect both labour and capital would be inclined 
to entrench themselves, in so far as possible, before the post-war period 
was on us. This would lead to sharp clashes of interest and a series of 
disastrous disputes. It may be that the present strike wave in the Old 
Country results from a failure by sections of both capital and labour to 
see any perspective of unity after the war. It is even now not too late 
for a compromise peace to be made if disunity within the United Nations 
forces it. 


Clearly, the decisive defeat of our enemies as well as the whole 
picture of the post-war period depends on our being able to see the possi- 
bility of projecting national unity into the period of reconstruction. 
This will be possible only if we have a perspective of peaceful recon- 
struction which will permit the continuance of full employment and 
make possible rising standards of life. 


That we have such a perspective is becoming increasingly apparent. 
It grows out of the agreement reached amongst the allied leaders at 
the international conferences of last year which was summed up in the 
declaration from Teheran that “our nations shall work together in the 
war and in the peace that will follow’, and “. . . we are sure that our 
concord will make it an enduring peace . . . which will command good 
will from the overwhelming masses of the peoples of the world”. 


The collaboration of Great Britain, the U.S., the U.S.S.R. and China 
makes possible a long period of peaceful progress after the war. The 
significance of this collaboration is being grasped by labour as it is by 
sections of business and government. The head of the C.I.0. Political 
Action Committee, Sydney Hillman, told a recent C.I.0. conference: 
“We recognize, as all thinking men must, that we cannot build a pros- 
perous and happy nation in the midst of a world torn by national rival- 
ries, national insecurity and imperialist conflict that must inevitably 


lead to war. 
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“We are confident, however, that the Moscow, Cairo and Teheran 
declarations herald a new era in international relations—an era based 
upon the close and continuing friendship and collaboration of the United 
Nations within the framework of a world organization dedicated to the 
maintenance of a just and enduring peace.” 


Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, told this 
same gathering: “.. . of all the actions taken in 1943 looking toward 
full post-war employment, the Cairo and Teheran conferences were 
probably the most important.” 


Many other spokesmen for business, government and labour are 
showing a similar awareness that the post-war period can be one of 
great social, economic and political advances for all peoples. 


The report of Bernard M. Baruch and John M. Hancock to the 
U.S. Office of War Mobilization which represents progressive business 
thinking on the post-war declares: 


“It is our conviction that we will emerge from the war with the 
greatest opportunities any people ever had. 


“A post-war depression is not inevitable. 


“One-half of the world will need rebuilding. Enormous demands, 
put aside during the war, and added to pre-war demands, awaits satis- 
faction. Much depends on the settlement of the peace. If it be one under 
which men and women can look forward with hope — not fear — there 
will not be enough hands to do what needs to be done.” 


Recent speeches of the Hon. C. D. Howe and current issues of the 
Financial Post show that business cirgles in Canada are beginning to 
accept such a post-war perspective. ‘The Canadian Director of the 
U.A.W. - C.I.0., one of Canada’s largest unions, organized in the stra- 
tegic auto industry, has stated: “There will be no lack of demand for 
goods and services. The war-torn areas of the world will need all the 
essentials of life. In our own country a great backlog of demand exists 
for all those goods which have not been recently available. If these needs 
are to be satisfied our plants and farms must go on operating at full 
capacity.”* 


The perspective which has been opened up by the agreement of the 
great powers for collaboration in the peace as in the war provides the 
basis for continued national unity, and indeed cannot be fully realized 
without a large measure of unity. 

*“After Victory—What?” January issue of Modern Digest. 
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There are two sources of this possible post-war prosperity. Both 
must be developed if we are to have any long period of prosperity. The 
first lies in the markets created by the rehabilitation of the devastated 
areas and the industrialization of undeveloped areas of the world. The 
second lies in expanded home markets achieved through the raising of 
the national income of the Canadian people. 


That the conference at Teheran thought in these terms is indicated 
by President Roosevelt in his January message to Congress when he 
stated: “The one supreme objective for the future which we discussed 
for each nation individually, and for all the United Nations, can be 
summed up in one word: Security. 


“And that means not only physical security which provides safety 
from attack by aggressors. It means also economic security, social 
security, moral security—in a family of nations.” 


In order that the first objective, that of rehabilitation, be carried 
through, it will be necessary to continue lease-lend for the period of 
reconstruction and even make outright gifts as UNRRA plans to do in 
the area of direct relief. A large degree of international regulation of 
both trade and production may be necessary—not to restrict production 
but to assure that the things that are needed get produced and dis- 
tributed. UNRRA is already doing this in providing farm implements. 


To realize the second objective, major reforms are needed in our 
own country. The promise of the government to embark on a full-scale 
social security programme and the position of Mr. King on the Halifax 
proposals show that our government is aware of the possibilities of the 
new turn in world affairs. 


Throughout the war the major weakness of the King Government’s 
administration of the war effort has been its failure to take labour into 
partnership except under extreme pressure and its refusal to meet and 
settle labour’s outstanding grievances even when they were hindering 
the war effort. 


This condition, though it undoubtedly adversely affected Canada’s 
magnificent war effort, was not disastrous because labour felt the over- 
riding importance of the war. Canadian labour knew its first quarrel 
was with Hitler Fascism and tried to keep its sights trained on the 
enemy. 


The unity which has prevailed during the war, however, will con- 
tinue only if government and business show a willingness to co-operate 
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with labour in achieving improved living standards. Of major impor- 
tance is the recognition of labour’s changed status since the war. Cana- 
dian labour has come of age and must be treated as a full partner in 
the national effort for reconstruction. 


What one of Canada’s labour leaders regards as the minimum 
essentials for post-war government policy is revealed in the article by 
George Burt, already quoted. 


“Continued prosperity will only be achieved if we have a rising 
national income, and if this income is widely and justly distributed so 
as to bring to wage earners and farmers a constantly improving stand- 
ard of living. 


“If the income of the lower-paid brackets is to be raised, the Govern- 
ment must be prepared to do a number of things. It must encourage 
and support collective bargaining, so that the workers can win wage 
increases and other improvements. It must support the organization of 
the small farmer. It must maintain the present taxes on high incomes, 
while at the same time low incomes must be exempted. 


“The Government will have to undertake to supply certain necessi- 
ties, such as low-cost housing, which private capital has shown its 
inability to provide. Reforestation and soil conservation also come into 
this group. Along with these, increased social services, as for example, 
free medical care, will leave a bigger slice of the pay envelope available 
to be spent on consumers’ goods. 


“Our economy has been running in high gear. Thousands of work- 
ers have been putting in fifty and sixty hours a week, or more. When 
war demands have been satisfied it is desirable that these hours should 
be reduced. It would be disastrous, however, if this were accompanied 
by a sharp drop in earnings. That would invite depression. The trade 
unions will work for a reduced work week and the guaranteed yearly 
wage.” 


Since Mr. Burt’s article was written in December, considerable 
progress has already been made toward the achievement of this minimum 
programme. A federal collective bargaining bill has been passed which, 
whatever its failings, does mark an advance in labour legislation. As 
already mentioned, the Government has embarked on a wide programme 
of social security legislation. The Ontario Provincial Government, only 
this month, passed a bill limiting the work week to 48 hours. 


Many of the steps which have been taken toward realizing the 
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necessary major reforms have been hesitant and only partially satis- 
factory, but if seen in the context of a situation which offers great 
opportunities for social advance, then we may safely regard them as 
but first steps on the road to real reform. 


Recently government has shown greater sensitiveness to labour’s 
criticism and, for its part, labour has shown a greater sense of its 
political responsibilities. The amendment of the recent wage order was 
effected after widespread opposition had been organized by labour. A 
number of last minute changes were made in federal Labour Code after 
labour had been sharply critical. The National War Labour Board took 
a definite position in favour of equal pay for equal work, after years of 
labour agitation on this issue. 


A major reform which must be carried through in order to prepare 
Canada to meet its post-war problems is the amendment of our constitu- 
tion so that it can no longer be used to block sorely needed reforms. The 
dust must be brushed off the Rowell-Sirois report and the whole issue 
realistically faced. The raising of living standards in the sub-standard 
areas of Canada, notably Quebec, must be achieved. If Quebec’s wages 
were placed on a par with those in the rest of Canada, the tremendous 
demand for goods and services by the workers, farmers and middle 
class people would create a large volume of business for many years. 


Trade unions in Canada are beginning to feel that any vestiges of 
a colonial status for Canada’s industries must be removed if she is to 
reap full advantage of post-war trade. This means that a larger machine 
tool industry must be developed in Canada and skilled craftsmen trained 
in order that our industries will become self-sufficient, independent of 
the United States for motors and other basic components. 


The favourable prospects for full employment after the war make 
possible the steady improvement in labour relations rather than the 
deterioration which certain prophets of doom foresee. There is every 
necessary prerequisite for labour-management-government co-operation 
reaching a new high in a joint effort to achieve these objectives. 


Prosperity in the peace will not be attained without struggle. This 
struggle will have to be fought out around the issue of national unity 
for carrying out the needed basic reforms. As far as labour is concerned, 
political lines cannot be drawn by parties but on the basis of those 
that favor reform as opposed to those that wish to return to the 
hungry 30’s. 
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World peace depends on the continued collaboration of Great 
Britain, United States, the U.S.S.R. and China, along with the other 
democratic peace-loving peoples of the world. 


But peace also depends on each country in concert with the others 
solving its basic economic problems. Only by collectively rehabilitating 
the devastated areas and helping backward regions to industrialize 
while at the same time laying the foundation for rising standards of 
living within each country will the United Nations create a peace which 
will command good will from the overwhelming masses of the peoples 
in the world and banish the scourge and terror of war for many 
generations. 


This is the post-war perspective, for the achievement of which wide 
sections of labour are mobilizing their newly found political strength. It 
is a perspective which will, in an even more far-reaching way than the 
war has, effect the whole pattern of labour relations in this country. 











RETAILING RECENTLY 


C. W. STOLLERY 
Manager, Stollery’s Ladies’ Wear Limited 


ETAIL business has been good, very good, since the present war 
started officially in 1939, except for those unfortunate shopkeepers 
whose supplies were cut off almost entirely, or so reduced, as to force 
them to put up their shutters. Some statistic comes to mind that 80,000 
shops have been closed in Canada during this war, but we should 
remember that many of these closings involved subsistence enterprises 
whose former owners may gain more money under present conditions 
by working at some other occupation. The fact is gradually emerging 
that those retailers who have survived have mostly improved their lot; 
in spite of the price ceiling, ration coupons, shortages of goods, inade- 
quate shop help and high income taxes. 


The price ceiling, as first conceived by some of the brighter minds 
at Ottawa, was going to exert a squeeze on the retailer by pegging his 
selling prices while allowing his buying prices to increase. What hap- 
pened, however, was not entirely foreseen or at least was not in the 
forecasts. It was found that numerdus minor adjustments, mostly 
upward, had to be made in retail prices to smooth off the ceiling. Also, 
prices for seasonal goods had to be lifted slightly to allow for retailers’ 
advance commitments. Further, many new lines were introduced as 
substitutes and, where necessary, the retailer was allowed to sell them 
on “usual mark-up” or “not more than usual mark-up.” These develop- 
ments all helped to soften the squeeze on the shopkeeper. He was aided 
also by being able to clear away odd lines in a busy market without 
the customary costly mark-downs. The semi-annual sale practically 
disappeared. 


None of the various alleviations afforded more help to the retailer 
than the expanding volume of business in 1942 and 1943. The details 
for those who desire them are recorded by our tireless Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. A little arithmetic shows how the rise in sales saved the 
retailer’s bacon. Consider one shopkeeper hypothetically. His sales 
were $80,000 in 1940, less $64,000 for goods purchased and $14,000 for 
expenses. Net profit $2,000. Regard him in 1943 enjoying sales of 
$100,000, less $81,000 paid for goods purchased and $15,000 for 
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expenses. Net profit $4,000. While the gross profit ratio dropped from 
20% to 19%, and with higher expenses, the net in such a case is doubled. 
In a rough way of figuring, that is what developed for many retailers 
in greater or lesser degree. 


It is not easy to determine precisely where all the goods came from 
to permit the progressive increases recorded in retail sales. Some came 
from imports from Britain and the United States, which have now been 
greatly reduced by the virtual cessation of shipment of many British 
lines. Some came from the increased output of Canadian manufactur- 
ers. Substantial quantities came out of the large inventories and advance 
placings in all sections of the manufacturing and distributing trades. 
While these inventories and advance purchases were intended primarily 
as protection against rising prices and as a prospective source of 
inventory profits, they served their purpose in permitting retailers to 
satisfy increased consumer demand and thereby to fatten their profit 
and the income tax coffers. The gamble for inventory profits and price 
protection became one of the guarantees of higher sales. Just here it 
might be worth while to pose the $64 question: Would these large 
commitments have been undertaken in such degree and by so many if 
it had been anticipated that prices would be frozen, or at least jelled, 
and that the excess profits tax would be what it is? 


As shopkeepers have been fortunate to maintain sales by disposing 
of their substance, they were also fortunate to be the last link of the 
distributing chain. Hence they were able to enjoy the benefit for a 
protracted period of the accumulations of goods that were once held 
in the primary parts of the chain. Most of the inventories have now 
been melted in the heat of the market. Many imports have been cut 
off and others enter Canada only at costs which are prohibitive under 
the price ceiling. 


What comes next depends largely on developments which few retail- 
ers would care to forecast, as their own guesses change from day to day. 
In general, retailers recognize the bald fact that if the restricted supply 
situation does not soon change it may be necessary to cut operating 
expenses rather sharply. The very shopkeepers who have come off rather 
well may be in the reverse position, with bare shalves and declining 
sales. While retailers regret the absence of the goods that have gone, 
there is some willingness among both large and small firms to accept 
some reduction in sales, and even to take moderate losses, rather than 
start gambling now on inferior and substitute merchandise on which 
heavy losses will probably be incurred when the supply situation 
improves. 
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The solution for shortages of supplies, as far as the retailer is 
concerned, is to produce more goods for consumption within Canada. 
In a time of stringency of materials and labour for all but war, this 
cannot very well be expected to materialize. Yet there are a few signs 
of easing in supplies, as can be perceived from the newspapers, although 
there is little indication of general relief. The first retailer one asks 
may say the situation looks a little easier but the next one is likely to 
say it is harder than ever to get goods. It depends partly on how far 


one looks, on the kind of merchandise concerned, and on the position 
of the individual retail enterprise. As things are at the moment, it 


appears that the squeeze may pinch the shopkeeper some place. The 
retail price ceiling is being maintained rigidly, yet the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has begun to allow some further increases in prices 
charged by suppliers, in the form of “surcharges” invoiced like an 
additional sales tax. If retail sales slide downward, while the retailer 
pays more for his merchandise, all without raising retail prices, verily 
the squeeze will be at hand. 


In the course of the gradual tightening of supplies, one of the 
awkward tasks of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has been to 
devise ways and means of distributing the available merchandise among 
retailers, with a measure of rough justice. Much attention has been 
given to this problem, with results of considerable but not unvaried 
satisfaction to all parties involved. Co-operating with the Board, many 
suppliers have worked out quota systems and sell their limited output 
on an allotment basis. The suppliers who have followed the quota plan 
systematically are now recognized by many retailers as their most 
reliable sources of merchandise. However, there are suppliers who do 
not stick fast to the quota system for reasons involving such things as 
credits, styles, uncertainty of supplies, and personal whims. From 
such “non-quota” suppliers the retailer may occasionally obtain some 
goods unexpectedly. But purchases on this catch-as-catch-can basis have 
become less frequent and deliveries less certain with every passing 
month. Retailers are being driven to depend mainly on their quotas from 
first line suppliers. 


Recently there has developed among retailers some concern and 
also hope about the disposal of surplus merchandise held by the Dominion 
Government. This is one of the elements which creates a feeling that 
supplies may become easier. There is a suspicion that the Government 
has gathered to itself rather substantial quantities of some goods and 
that the production of such lines may be turned towards the civilian 
trade. Yet there has been concern about what the Government may do 
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to dispose of its own inventories at a time when the supply situation 
may become easier. 


In the fall of 1943, when rumours became persistent that the Gov- 
ernment intended to dispose of some scores of thousands of surplus 
greatcoats, the Canadian Retail Federation took a constructive interest 
in this question. The Federation is actively supported by the Retail 
Merchants’ Association and by many independent retailers, as well as 
chains and departmental stores, and is therefore in a position to express 
a broad national viewpoint. Mr. Donald Gordon informed the Feder- 
ation that there was no truth to the greatcoat rumour and invited 
suggestions as to disposal of Government surpluses. This produced a 
memorandum from the Federation outlining a general plan of 
procedure, based on the formation of a crown company to acquire 
Government surpluses and to dispose of them in co-operation with 
manufacturing and distributive trades. It is not too much for retailers 
to hope that some such plan will be adopted with a view to maintaining 
reasonable stability in our economy and to developing co-operation 
among nations that will have similar surpluses and those that will be 
in dire need. 


Removal of wartime restrictions is a subject which has been 
advanced recently for the consideration of retailers by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and through retail trade associations. The 
Canadian Retail Federation set this topic at the head of its discussion 
list for the recent conference of retailers in Toronto, with this pertinent 
comment: “There is considerable evidence that some retailers would 
like to see some controls made permanent. The questions arise: ‘What 
controls?’ ‘Why?’ and ‘Who is to do the controlling?’ ”” The Federation 
formed a committee some months ago to study this subject, and for 
purposes of unravelling the tangle of orders and regulations it has been 
suggested that these be considered in two divisions: (a) Regulations 
which standardize and restrict merchandising methods and services, 
(b) Regulations as to supply and distribution of goods to civilians. It 
is generally understood by retailers that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board would like to remove category (a) regulations as soon as the 
time is deemed appropriate. As to category (b), supply regulations, 
much depends on the circumstances of the war, but the view of the 
committee is understood to be that such orders should not be removed 
eventually. 


The fact is that the multitude of regulations, which have greatly 
reduced competition, have grown in favour among some classes of retail- 
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ers who now would oppose efforts to remove this fence around them. 
Of course, there has been ample evidence lately in the press that this 
is true also in other trades where a cry for “freedom of enterprise” on 
one hand is echoed by demands for continued restriction of business on 
the other. In the solution of these problems the retailer, wittingly or 
not, will be making his contribution to the political philosophy of the 


nation. 























MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING IN ONTARIO 
By E. G. JARMAIN 


Assistant Professor in Business Administration, 
University of Western Ontario 


T IS proposed in this article to discuss municipal accounting for 

Ontario municipalities, for the information and education of both 
elected and appointed officials. These articles are intended to supple- 
ment the Manual of Accounting for Ontario Villages and Townships, 
published by the Department of Municipal Affairs, in October, 1939, 
and already in widespread use throughout the Province. 


While it is manifestly impossible to prepare a series of articles 
dealing with municipal accounting without becoming technical at times, 
they are to be written in as non-technical a manner as possible, so 
that they will be of maximum benefit to all persons interested in 
municipal accounting, many of whom are not versed in accounting 
theory, and bookkeeping practice. 


Accounting, whether it be municipal or commercial, has as its 
objectives the correct and thorough recording of day-to-day trans- 
actions, and the accumulation and interpretation of the results of those 
transactions. These objectives should be kept in mind, for no entry 
is made, no procedure followed unless it leads towards these goals. 
The accounting records preserve the transactions of a municipality, 
as a basis for audit, to establish the accountability of persons entrusted 
with municipal funds, as a record for future reference to guide councils 
in future operations, and as a means of appraising the efficiency of 
current operations. 


An accounting system, properly designed, can accomplish these 
objectives with a minimum of bookkeeping effort. Any system which 
either does not accomplish them, or does so only after laborious analyses 
and recapitulations, falls far short of the ideal system. It is unfortu- 
nate that many of the systems of accounting presently in use in Ontario 
fail to give usable information either currently or for future reference. 
They accomplish less than one third of their task. The recording of 
transactions for audit purposes is perhaps the least important of the 
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three functions of a proper system, yet many a system now in use 
performs only this one function. 


Any improvement in municipal accounting will be experienced 
only to the degree that municipal auditing is improved. Although 
the statutes require the appointment of auditors, no definition of an 
auditor is given and consequently many persons who are not auditors 
by profession are engaged to perform a so-called audit of municipal 
accounting records. There are in Ontario many qualified municipal 
auditors, and no municipality need engage persons whose only qualifi- 
cations are residence in the municipality and unquestioned honesty. 
Too many municipal “auditors” lack any knowledge of accounting 
principles, auditing procedure and municipal law are unable therefore 
properly to conduct any municipal audit. 


Many municipalities have had very bitter experiences, expensive 
proofs of the fact that unqualified auditors are no protection whatso- 
ever to the ratepayers. Their so-called audits are in reality a temptation 
to any official who may not be as honest as he should. If he is tempted, 
as some treasurers have been, the cost to the municipality exceeds by 
far the cost of a proper audit. Many cases are on record which show 
that the cost of engaging unqualified auditors is not to be measured 
in hundreds but in thousands of dollars each year. Defalcations have 
been revealed that extended over periods of ten years or more with 
a yearly average theft in one case of over $10,000.00. It is common 
for the amounts to exceed $1,000.00 annually. 


Nor are cases of fraud the only instances of loss suffered by 
municipalities as a result of inefficient auditing. In many municipalities 
substantial revenues have been lost because the auditors were incapable 
of indicating to the officials what revenues were due the corporation, 
nor of the most efficient methods of ensuring their collection. Similarly, 
a trained auditor can show how certain expenditures can be reduced 
through improved methods of finance and purchasing, and through 
his expert knowledge of municipal law, provides a check upon expendi- 
tures not authorized by law. 


The auditor must be able to advise and assist both the council 
and the treasurer, so that the administration of the municipality may 
become as efficient as possible. He must be able to indicate errors in 
accounting theory and practice so that the records will reflect the true 
state of the municipality’s affairs. He must be able to indicate whether 
all transactions of the municipality are within the legal power of the 
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corporation. Finally he must be able to establish by audit, the 
accountability of all persons entrusted with municipal funds and to 
assure himself of the accuracy of all accounting records, and the 
absence of fraud. Councils which engage unqualified auditors must 
assume at least part of the responsibility for cash shortages which 
occur from time to time, because many of such shortages commence 
not through dishonest acts, or deliberate frauds, but simply through bad 
accounting. 


An adequate accounting system, properly kept by the treasurer, 
and audited by a qualified auditor, will more than repay the costs 
involved. It is neither more expensive to purchase nor difficult to keep 
a proper system of accounts than an improper one, yet the benefits are 
considerable. 


An accounting system for any municipality should be designed to 
record revenues and expenditures and not solely receipts and pay- 
ments. It is impossible to determine the true state of a municipality’s 
affairs from a statement of receipts and payments alone, unless all 
revenues are received in cash and all expenditures paid in cash during 
the year to which they belong. It need scarcely be added that this is 
almost never the case. A revenue may be received in cash during the 
year in which it is earned, or may be received in a previous year, 
through advance payment, or may not be received until a subsequent 
year. Similarly, an expenditure may be covered by payment in the 
year in which it is incurred, or by advance payment may have been 
paid in a previous year, or may not be paid until a subsequent year. 


‘A revenue may be defined as any addition to general fund assets 
which does not increase any liability or reserve, or represent a recovery 
of an expenditure. Similarly, an expenditure is any increase in general 
fund liabilities (even though that liability is immediately extinguished 
by payment) which does not increase general fund assets, nor represent 
a rebate of a revenue. From these definitions it is apparent that 
revenues increase assets, even though it be momentarily, and that 
expenditures increase liabilities even though momentarily. The receipt 
or disbursement of cash reduces the asset or liability as the case may be. 


In the simplified system of accounting incorporated in the Depart- 
ment’s Manual of Accounting, provision is made for the recording of 
revenues and expenditures. Since it is not strictly necessary in 
governmental accounting to record every revenue and every expenditure 
at the actual date of the transaction, providing they are recorded during 
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the proper accounting period, the system depends chiefly upon cash 
books and makes provision for the vitally important adjusting entries 
needed to convert cash figures to revenue and expenditure figures. 


This conversion is accomplished by the use of a general journal, 
in which are entered the transactions which do not affect cash, and a 
general ledger, to which all entries are posted, whether it be from the 
cash books or the general journal. These two records, the general 
journal and the general ledger, are indispensable if a proper accounting 
is to be made of a municipality’s affairs. Every municipal official who 
has used such records has been quick to appreciate their value to 
himself and to the municipality. 


The use of this system is simple. All transactions affecting cash 
are entered day by day in the various cash books, according to the 
nature of the transaction, and a monthly total for each classification 
secured. These totals are then transferred to the general ledger 
accounts affected, the process of transferring the totals being referred 
to as “posting the ledger.” At the end of each year, and in many 
municipalities, of each month, entries are made in the general journal, 
and posted to the general ledger, to take into account all the trans- 
actions which have not then resulted in a change in the cash account. 
These include entries for expenditures not covered by payment, and 
for uncollected revenues. 


Since the system is based on the recording of revenues when 
received and expenditures when paid, these adjusting entries which 
record revenues when earned and expenditures when incurred, must 
be reversed at the beginning of the next accounting period, so that 
when the receipt of the revenue or the payment of the expenditure takes 
place, the accounts will reflect the true condition. The purpose of the 
adjusting entries is to bring into account, or “accrue” all the items 
which belong to the particular accounting period but which have not 
been received or paid in cash during the period. The one important 
exception is that of taxes receivable. All amounts levied through the 
tax rolls are recorded on the books at the date of levy, and all payments 
are applied against that asset. Another exception is the treatment of 
debenture debt charges. Because debentures and coupons are frequently 
held for considerable periods after their maturity, it is advisable to 
record at maturity date, the liability on debentures and coupons then 
due, and to show subsequent payments as reductions of liability. The 
expenditure for the debt charges is thus recorded and needs no further 
adjustment until the books are closed at the end of the year. 
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Every entry recorded in the books of a municipality must have 
its origin in a fiscal document of some sort. It may be an invoice, or 
a by-law, a payroll, voucher or a receipt form, but some documentary 
evidence of the transaction must be in existence, and, since it is the 
original basis of the entry, must be carefully preserved. Every entry 
in a cash receipt book must be supported by a receipt form issued at 
the time payment was received. Every entry in a cheque register 
must be supported, not only by a cheque, which is evidence of the 
payment, but by an invoice, voucher or other document as proof of the 
validity of and authority for the payment. 

All documents issued by a municipality should be printed especially 
for them, and many of them, such as receipts and cheques should be 
pre-numbered by the printer. This prevents counterfeiting of 
municipal forms and affords protectidn against improper use of 
genuine forms, because it permits a ready check on unused supplies. 

Receipt forms. should be designed so that copies are produced 
when the original is written. They may be in duplicate or triplicate 
as the function of a particular form may dictate. Receipts with stubs 
are a source of error, and their use is not recommended. Cheques 
should be printed on “safety” paper which most banks will supply to 
the printer, and may have either a stub or an attached voucher and a 
carbon duplicate. This latter form, although it is usually prepared on 
a typewriter, is by far the preferred type of cheque. Other municipal 
forms may be of a variety of designs, but any form which requires 
that a duplicate be prepared is better when the copy is prepared when 
the original is written. 

All fiscal forms such as receipts, vouchers, cheques and debentures 
must be accounted for, whether issued or unissued. The treasurer 
should be held responsible for all such forms, which he should guard 
as carefully as cash. If receipt books are issued to the tax collector or 
other persons, an accounting should be required by the treasurer of 
all unused as well as used forms. This accounting should be made 
periodically, preferably monthly or quarterly, so that cash collected 
and deposited may be accounted for to the treasurer. 

Forms such as licenses and permits may be in duplicate, but may 
also be quite acceptable if prepared with stubs. When a license or 
permit is issued, a duplicate receipt should be written for the payment, 
the possession of the receipt by the licensee being the authority for 
the issue of the license. Because the receipt is used, the license form 
is not in itself a receipt for cash, and the stub form is, therefore, quite 
acceptable. 
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HE country’s ills are mainly psychological, declares the psychologist 

with an air of scientific certainty. This dictum, constantly repeated 

on every side, and on every occasion, has almost convinced us. And the 

business man, bedevilled by labour problems, has been made to believe 

that his vexations will wilt away if he hires a personnel manager 
trained in psychology or in the occult science of psychoanalysis. 


Psychoanalysis has been “sold” to a large number of medical practi- 
tioners, social workers, teachers, preachers, the vocational guidance 
experts. Communism, nazism, fascism, the war, have been analyzed 
in psychological terms, and the psychiatrists (Jastrow and Taylor) 
have made us believe that the entire human race is psychopathic. One 
wonders where we shall find “sane” psychiatrists to treat us? 


What is the reason for the immense popularity of various psycho- 
logical theories, hypotheses and doctrines in modern times? The 
answer is: popularization to the point of vulgarization, indoctrination, 
propaganda, and the hopeless credulity of the man on the street who 
lacks the ability and knowledge to discriminate between what is sound 
and scientifically wise in psychology, and what is otherwise. 


In the academic world no field has been more prolific in publica- 
tions than the psychological. It is constantly developing new 
hypotheses, new methods of approach, and extending its research over 
areas already occupied by other social sciences. It is said that the 
psychologists have erected to themselves more literary tombstones than 
any other learned profession. Modern psychology has undergone an 
amazing differentiation without the concomitant process of integration 
and theoretical unification. In its fissiparous tendencies, in spite of the 
time-honored admonition of Occam to the effect that “entities, 
hypotheses or assumptions are not to be multiplied beyond necessity,” 
modern psychology has split up into many schools with very little 
unity in their conceptual frame-work, and waging a Hobbesian war- 
fare of bellum omnium contra omnes. 
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The psychological domain has been extended over the entire 
animal and human world, and even into the realms of “subconscious” 
and “unconscious.” Thus, according to Professor Ruckmick, who has 
charted the high seas of psychology, “the subject-matter of general 
psychology, in its logical subdivisions, covers the ground from the 
lower animal forms, the mind of paramecium, through individual 
human psychology, to the psychology of the State, the nation, the 
commonwealth of nations, and the anthropological psychology of the 
mind of races.” 


Professor Boring has classified at least sixteen major schools of 
psychology, while Professor A. A. Roback has distinguished four main 
types of Behavioristic Psychology, and numerous sub-classes of Be- 
haviorism. Psychologies, like Anthropologies, have also differentiated 
on purely sectarian and denominational grounds. There are at least 
three well-defined schools of Psychoanalysis, which, as popularly be- 
lieved, can “charm ache with air, and agony with words.” One of 
them postulates “ego instincts”, the other explores the “racial 
unconscious,” while in the most popular Freudian School—all roads 
lead to Phallus. The Configuration or Gestalt School and the Topo- 
logical School appeared in relatively recent times. Both of them are in 
a sense “configurational,” the difference residing in the locus of the 
configurations; in the Gestalt School they are found in the mind, in 
the Topological School, they reside in the environment. There are also 
various Abnormal and Experimental psychologies. 


To the layman psychology appears as a distinct, unified scientific 
discipline. This conception is erroneous. Psychlogoy is not a unified 
science, but a congeries of different schools, points of view, and 
methods of approach. Psychology, as the term implies, is the science 
of the mind. Logically, the mind was first conceived in substantive 
terms, then in attributive terms and finally in relational terms. The 
first psychology was the philosophy of the rational soul, then it became 
the science of the mind with its faculties, after this it became the study 
of the stream of consciousness in its relation to neural processes and 
stimuli. Finally, the concept of consciousness was abandoned, and 
the subject-matter of psychology was reduced to the study of the 
behavior of the human organism as a whole. 


When the psychologist shifts his attention from the study of the 
mind, or the logical analysis of the mental capacities of the individual 
man, to the study of behavior, which is also the subject-matter of other 
social sciences, he becomes social psychologist, “behaviorist” or psycho- 
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logical sociologist. Some psychologists seem to think that authropology, 
sociology, economics, political science, are simply applied psychology or 
social psychology. Thus, Professor G. Murphy declares that “a scrutiny 
of the facts of human civilization seems to us to indicate that, with one 
exception, all those events which may be described as cultural, may be 
described from a different point of view as activities of organisms, and 
brought within the domain of psychology.” 


The penchant of the public for ever-ready explanations in animistic 
terms has made the application of psychology the panacea of all mental 
malaises and all social ills. Since it is claimed that “every field of 
human activity involves psychology, in every field there is someone who, 
according to Professor Pratt, looks eagerly to psychology for assistance: 
the artisan, the businessman, clergyman, doctor, employer, faker, 
gambler, henchman, interviewer, jailer, knave, lawyer, manager, nurse, 
orator, priest, quack, reformer, salesman, teacher, umpire, vampire, 
writer, yeggman, and zealot.” 


The psychologist has of course eagerly seized the opportunity to 
supply the public demand, and one needs only to inspect the indexes 
of psychological literature to find such kaleidoscopic congeries of topics 
as follows: The Psychology of Outwitting Our Nerves; The Psychology 
of Relaxation; The Psychology of the Nervous House-Wife; The 
Psychology of Vocational Guidance; The Psychology of Casting Out 
the Stuttering Devil; The Psychology of Mirror-Writing; The Psychol- 
ogy of the Resolution of Skin-Phobia with Nightmare; The Psychology 
of Our Unconscious Mind and How to Use It; The Psychology of 
Hay-Fever; The Psychology of Exhibitionism; The Psychology of 
the Writer’s Cramp; The Psychology of Antivivisectionism; The 
Psychology How to Peg Along; The Psychology of Betrothal Delirium, 


etc. 


Among those scientists for whom Monism is moonshine, and who 
believe in a pluralistic universe, the consensus prevails that there are 
levels of reality with which the various sciences are dealing: the 
physcial, the chemical, the biological, the psychological, the social. On 
each level new phenomena, new pattern properties arise, which are 
qualitatively irreducible to a lower level without destroying their 
identity. Society has a gradient structure; social laws are statistical, 
not psychological. 

The reduction of all social behavior to psychology would mean 


that all social sciences would have to begin with the same data. The 
pursuit of such subjective will-o’-the-wisp would lead into an academic 
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underbrush in which the Instinct Psychology and Psychoanalysis have 
entangled themselves. 


In his criticism of the methodological process of Reduction found 
in extant socio-psychological theories, Professor M. Smith says: “If 
a phenomenon at one level of apprehension has a certain organization, 
or meaning, which would be destroyed if it were further analyzed, then 
prior to such analysis we have already reached the lowest level of 
useful subdivision.” And it is certainly true, as Professor Smith says, 
that an “interpretation on lowest levels of analysis frequently fails 
to add to an understanding of phenomena on a higher level.” ... “If 
the search for simple elements destroys the essential reality of a 
phenomenon, simplicity defeats its own purpose.” 


The eminent psychologist, Professor F. H. Allport, appears, how- 
ever, to be clinging to the notion that social phenomena can only be 
described by sociology, while an explanation can be achieved only in 
terms of the psychology of the individual. Here we have a trivial 
verbal distinction between scientific description and explanation. It is 
now generally agreed that a scientific explanation is merely a con- 
ceptualized description of the structural and functional relationships of 
the matter under investigation. Moreover, the Reductionist point of 
view would lead to the absurdity of infinite regression. The function 
of social science is to explain social reality, and not to explain it away. 


The problems confronting the sociologist cannot be solved by 
descending into psychology, or even into biology. “Such procedure,” 
says Dr. C. M. Case, “is really a form of abstraction, inasmuch as the 
investigator draws away from the actual situation that he started out 
to study. He finds an explanation, but it is an explanation of some- 
thing else, and something, moreover, not really present. An explana- 
tion in psychological terms of the individual, even the interacting 
individual, if there is any such thing, is not an explanation of the 
person, inseparably intertwined with his group and its culture. This 
is the total, or whole situation that confronts the sociologist. One may 
turn away from it and seek a neat psychological explanation. The 
more strictly psychological it becomes, the more universal its applica- 
tion, and the less it elucidates the concrete and total situation presented 
by society. As with Alice in Wonderland, the cat has faded away, and 
left only its smile, when one starts out to know a culture-group, and 
ends with only a psychological explanation of it.” 


A workable conception of the logic of science shows that no 
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science can be entirely basic to another science, since each science deals 
with some aspects of the problem different from the other sciences. 
If the search for very simple psychic elements of society destroys the 
very nature of social reality, then the simplicity destroys its own 
purpose. 


Employing psychological methods, to what extent can we predict 
social behavior with any greater degree of accuracy than upon social 
or cultural-group level? “If so,” as Professor Case says, “it would 
be a very vague and general form of prediction, because knowledge 
that men will be driven by certain ‘prepotent reflexes’ or any other 
psycho-physical drives, is a very poor guide to the foretelling of the 
social and cultural forms that these will assume in a given social 
situation And the more truly life of the culture-group represents a 
real emergent, the more helpless and irrelevant the psychological 
explanation in terms of the individual becomes.” 


The meaning of a social situation is found not in the individual 
elements viewed separately but in the total social situation. The 
integrated social pattern properties are not a mere sum of the elemental 
psychological factors. As Professor Hyman Levy says: “Group activity 
is a real thing, showing its own specific laws of growth, change, and 
decay, and it is not necessarily expressed entirely in terms of the 
characteristics of separate components when seen in isolation.” 


Purely psychological approach is incapable of explaining group 
phenomena. Thus, according to Professor W. D. Wallis, “Individual 
psychology cannot give us group behavior any more than the study of 
cells can explain the difference in behavior of two individuals, A and 
B. The fact is that the student of group activities can disregard 
individuals, can predict the behavior of the group, and of the members 
of the group, without acquaintance with the respective individuals. 
In a word, we need to know only their social activities, their place 
in the group, and we can disregard their individual attributes.” 


Modern sociology refrains from elevating the psychological factor 
into the position of solitary prominence as a ruling hypothesis, or as an 
explanatory category of all social structures and functions; it proceeds, 
in its cautious empiricism from the point of view of multiple causation, 
and with the aid of multiple working hypotheses. The sociologist 
refrains from simple explanations of social phenomena which treat, 
as Professor Hogben has said, the relations of different factors as 
on simple causal dependence, and regards one of them as the absolute, 








that matter all scientific laws, are statistical in nature. 


of certain sub-qualities of the whole social situation. 
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and the rest as secondary derivations from it. Professor Hogben 
is certainly in agreement with modern sociology, when he declares that 
“the essential requirement of sociological method is to abandon the 
idea of one-sided reaction of casual dependence between different 
factors, and view the social process as the result of a complex series 
of independent factors. Material environment, social organization, and 
spiritual culture, all help to condition social phenomena, and we cannot 
explain the social process by any one of them alone, and still less 
explain one of the three as the cause and origin of the other two.” 


The tendency in modern sociology is away from psychological 
explanations and toward the application of statistical theory as the 
logic of the scientific method. Sociological generalizations, and for 
Social group 
and inter-group behavior are manifesting relatively stable uniformities 
to permit sufficiently valid generalizations. The statistical methods 
furnish us the knowledge of the conditions of human behavior and 


The application of simple statistical methods in sociology yields 
insights into social phenomena which psychological investigation cannot 
furnish. Take for instance the perennial problem of nature vs. nurture, 
ie., heredity vs. educational opportunity. Statistically, it has been 
established by Professors Reinhardt and Davies, that there is a high 
correlation (r — .87 + 03, for the U.S.A.) between the rank of States 
in respect to elementary education, and the relative number of leaders 


Take the business cycle and the suicide rates in the country. What 
relation can be established between these by psychological methods? 
The causes of suicide reside deep in the social milieu that are not 
accessible to the devices of psychological examination, but can only be 


The psychological studies of marital infidelity and divorce cases 
might be revealing more than explaining. The sociological studies 
have, however, shown a positive correlation between increasing divorce 


Statistical techniques are by no manner of means the monopoly 
of the sociologist, nor anyone else. Intelligence tests are no doubt 
valuable psychological contributions. The racialists, eugenics, cranks, 
and moron-hunters have, however, used them for the same purpose 
as the drunken man uses a lamp-post: for support rather than illumina- 
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tion. The “Intelligence Quotient,” unqualified by social and cultural 
factors, is not a reliable index of race superiority or inferiority. 


When a psychologist like Professor Raymond B. Cattell, in writing 
a book on The Psychology of Social Progress, 1933, steps out of his 
narrow field of specialization, and begins to deal with matters social 
and cultural, he does not attain scientific objectivity, but on the 
contrary, reveals his own pattern of mind which is in many respects 
akin to the Nazi ideology. Thus, according to Professor Cattell, the 
Germans have the lowest criminality record; the Jews constitute the 
governing class in Russia; a large number of our unemployed are 
people of very low intelligence; class differences are due partly to 
innate racial differences; European history can be interpreted in terms 
of innate mentalities; the abhorrence and hatred for the Jews is the 
result of an instinctive feeling that they are not playing the game. 
Such absurdities and banalities are congruent neither with scientific 
thought nor with our democratic pattern of mind. 


The sociologist, without neglecting the subjective factors of the 
individual, is interested in group activities and in the all-pervading 
social environment, whereas in the theories of many psychologists, 
such as Madison Bentley and L. L. Thurstone, the environment has 
no place. For the sociologist social environment is a pattern of 
organization, genetic in its nature, and prior in time dimension to 
the life of any individual. It is the cultural matrix which conditions 
individual lives in the same manner as the geological strata condition 
the surface features, the course of rivers, etc. 


From the historical point of view, society is the product of long 
evolutionary process during which man himself has changed in such 
manner as to be born in utter helplessness, with a protracted period of 
infancy, endowed with great plasticity, to be shaped and moulded in 
the image of his cultural milieu. Human nature, i.e., his social nature, 
from this point of view, is a product of nurture rather than nature, a 
formation rather than original datum. 


Sociology, as the science of social structures and social processes, 
employs the inductive method and the point of view of multiple 
causation. Depending upon the nature of the problem, sociology may 
employ the method of human ecology which is defined by R. D. 
McKenzie as “the study of spatial and temporal relations of human 
beings as affected by the selective, distributive and accommodative 
forces of the environment.” 
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In order to understand the vast field of human ecology as developed 
by modern sociology, it is necessary to know the entire historical and 
cultural background of the community, the factors in the growth and 
development of the community, the activities and the agencies of 
the people in their spatial relationships, the age and sex distribution; 
birth, mortality and morbidity rates; the mobility of the population; 
the specific processes, pressures and trends in the community ; economic 
and cultural centres; the centres of economic dominance; the factors 
of segregation, invasion, succession, division of labor, economic com- 
ensalism, exploitation, social parasitism; cultural climax and cultural 
disintegration with its concomitant effects of personality disorganiza- 
tion. As Professor Steiner has pointed out, “In the rise and 
development of communities, the fundamental importance of ecological 
factors is apparent. The topography of the place, means of trans- 
portation, types of industry, and the entire economic situation, place 
their stamp upon the structure of the community, determine the quality 
of the population, and fix limits of its future growth.” 


The scope of the community survey is usually determined by the 
nature of the problem for which the survey is undertaken, the amount 
of financial means available, and the co-operation by the community. 
Community surveys should be an integral part of community planning 
with the aim of economic, social and cultural amelioration, and should 
not degenerate into a mere farce of fact-finding. 


Fact-finding, however, is a much more prodigious affair in social 
sciences than in physical and biological fields. In the social field, “facts 
are sometimes our fancies, fictions, fakes, fallacies, errors, supersti- 
tions, delusions.” “In general, actual scientific facts,” as Professor 
F. C. S. Schiller has pointed out, “are never absolute”. Facts acquire 
meaning in the social setting in which they occur. Since social facts are 
also social values, positive or negative, one must be familiar with the 
point of view in terms of which the facts are defined. “The verbal 
behavior of an individual,” as Professor H. Levy has said, “is seldom 
if ever a true index of the actual nature of things, since the individual 
is not entirely neutral to the environment he registers.” Hence the 
student of society must dissociate himself from society, since that is his 
subject-matter; the physicist and the biologist are not confronted with 
such difficulty. 


It merits emphasis in this connection that no inductive study can 
be undertaken without an adequate hypothesis. Without an hypothesis 
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no selection of facts relating to the problem is possible, and no adequate 
conceptual frame of reference can be established. 


The foregoing criticism of certain tangential trends of psychology 
are not directed at the psychology in “good standing,” at the psychology 
of scientific sobriety and common sense, but at the lunatic fringe which 
unfortunately has surrounded modern scientific psychology. It is, 
however, directed at the “imperialistic” tendencies of psychology to 
embrace all the other social sciences and to explain all social phenomena 
in psychological terms. Psychological generalizations, especially in the 
social field, are tentative, and should be accepted and applied cautiously. 


All social sciences—economics, political science, sociology, social 
psychology, have the same subject-matter, i.e., human behavior. Each 
social science studies a different aspect of society, since no science 
can encompass it all. Each one of the social sciences contributes its 
share of knowledge bearing upon the practical aims of solving complex 
social problems. Not by “ordering and forbidding techniques,” but by 
scientific study and intelligent direction and planning can social life 
be improved and its cultural niveau raised. 
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BANK OF TORONTO CHAMBERS 
Metcalf 380 





Business Forms and Books 
Ruled and Printed to Your Order 


THE CHAS. CHAPMAN CoO. 
88 York St. Metcalf 370 





- THE LITTLE STUDIO 


of 


WALTER DIXON 


Graduate Portraits 





JACK TILLMANN, M.A. 


INSURANCE OF EVERY KIND WITH 
“SERVICE” 


- Met. 1677 
Met. 2025 


Office 
Res. - 


284 Dundas S.reet 
London, Ont. 





G. M. GUNN & SON 
P. A. DuMoulin R. A. Fisher 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


4 & 5 Alma Black. 361% Richmond St. 
LONDON ONTARIO 





ELMO W. CURTIS 
INSURANCE 


371 Richmond Street 


Metcalf 1134-W London 























Compliments of ... 


WISHING WELL 
ORANGE 


and 
GINGER ALE 


coon ALONE OR IN KAKFX COMPANY 

















WHAT? 
and 


WHERE? 


* * *& 


The two vital factors of successful 
advertising — the copy must stimu- 
late reader interest — that’s the 
“what” of it: the reader must have 
the POWER to BUY — that's the 
“where” of it. 

The first is up to you. The second 
is no longer a problem — place your 
copy in this publication. THE QUAR- 
TERLY reaches a select list of busi- 
ness men in Western Ontario who 
have the POWER TO BUY. 


* * * 


RATES ON APPLICATION 








THE 
LONDON & WESTERN 


TRUSTS COMPANY 


LIMITED 
0 
Established 1896 
0 
Executor and Trustee 


0 
Offices at 























UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
London - Canada 


Quture? 


“The men whom I have seen succeed best in life have always 
been cheerful and hopeful men, who went about their business 
with a smile on their faces and took the changes and chances of 
this mortal life like men, facing the rough and smooth alike as 
it came.’”’—Charles Kingsley. 





The University of Western Ontario offers courses 
leading to responsible positions in Canadian life. These 
are leadership courses. There is character in thorough- 
ness, 


Are you going to be trained to meet and to conquer 
post-war problems and provide yourself with a fine 
future or are you to join the thousands of those who 
never had a chance or failed to take advantage of it? 


The courses at the University of Western Ontario 
in Business Administration, Medicine, Arts and Science 
are designed to make a distinguished future possible 
for those who have the foresight to recognize the oppor- 
tunities that await them through such a course of 
training. 


Investigate these opportunities at once by writing: 


THE REGISTRAR. 


“A pessimist is one who makes difficulties of his opportunities ; 
an optimist is one who makes opportunities of his difficulties. 
Remember this so that you will get along.” — Vice-Admiral 
Mansell, R.N. 




















